OBSESSIONAL NEUROSIS AND SUPER-EGO

phase children equate every kind of food with their objects, as repre-
sented by their organs, so that it takes on the significance of their
father's penis and their mother's breast and is loved, hated and
feared like these. Liquid foods are likened to milk, faeces, urine and
semen, and solid foods to faeces and other substances of the body.
Thus food is able to give rise to all those fears of being poisoned and
destroyed inside, which children feel in relation to their internalized
objects and excrements if their early anxiety-situations are strongly
operative.

Infantile animal phobias are an expression of early anxiety of this
kind. They are based on the ejection of the terrifying super-ego which
is characteristic of the earlier anal stage. The infantile animal phobias
thus represent a process, made up of several moves, whereby the
child modifies its fear of its terrifying super-ego and id. The first move
is to eject the super-ego and the id and to project them into the out-
side world, whereby the super-ego is equated with the real object.
The second move, familiar to us as a displacement onto an animal of
the fear felt of the real father, is in many cases based on a modifica-
tion of the equation in phantasy of the super-ego and of the id with
wdld and dangerous animals which is characteristic for the earliest
stages of ego-development. In place of the wild animal a less ferocious
one is chosen as an anxiety object in the outside world. The fact that
the anxiety-animal not only attracts to itself the child's fear of its
father but often also the child's admiration of him, is a sign that the
formation of an ideal is taking place.1 Animal phobias are already a
far-reaching modification of the fear of the super-ego; and we see
here what a close connection there is between super-ego, object-
relationship and animal phobias.

Freud writes:2 *On a previous occasion I have stated that phobias
have the character of a projection in that they replace an internal,
instinctual danger by an external, perceptual one. The advantage of
this is that the subject can protect himself against an external danger
by fleeing from it and avoiding perception of it, whereas it is useless to

1 Abraham told me the following story as a good example of how a small
child's hatred of an animal could already contain a fear of being reproved by
it. He had given a picture-book to a small relative of his, a boy of not yet one
and a half years of age, and was showing him the pictures and reading the text
aloud to him. On one page there was a picture of a pig who was telling a small
child to be clean. The words, and the picture too, obviously displeased the boy,
for he wanted to turn the page over at once, and when Abraham returned to
the picture he would not look at it. Later on Abraham learnt that though the
boy was very fond of the picture-book he could not bear the page with the pig
on it. In telling me this story Abraham added: 'His super-ego must at that
time have been a pig.'

3 Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety (1926). S.E. ao, p. 126.
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